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Insurance Policies on 
- Way to Union Members 


All members of the National Farm 


‘Labor Union, AFL, who are in good 


standing on April 1, 1949, will get 


their $250 insurance policy regard- 


less of their age, provided they have 
paid their dues for at least 3 months 
as of April 1. 


Hereafter, all members under 60| 


years of age at the time they join will 
be insured by the union as a part of 


_ the benefits given members, if they| 


have paid an initiation fee and at 


least 3 months’ membership dues. 


The insurance will be in force just as 
long as the member keeps paid up to 
date. This decision was made by the 
National Executive Board following 
the majority vote by locals which 
would have restricted the insurance 
policy to those under 60 years of age. 
However, there was a considerable 


minority in the locals which felt that | 


all of the older members who had 
been faithful to the union through- 
out the years should receive these 
benefits. Therefore, the question was 
submitted by President Mitchell to 


the Executive Board for action and a 


majority voted to include the old 
folks now in the Union. 


All members in good standing are 
required to fill out cards showing 
their birth dates and the name of the 
ign their names on 
the ecards before the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. can make out the 
individual policies. Cards have been 


- mailed to each member in good stand- 


ing whose name and address is on 
the National -Office records. Local 


secretaries also have a supply of in-| 


surance cards to any member who 


- has paid up for 3 months or more can 


get a card by seeing his local officers. 
Or he can write to the National 
Office for one. 


— 


Tree Surgeons to Have 


Bargaining Agent 


The National Labor’ Relations 
Board has announced an election to 
take place March 30 for the Davey 
Tree Expert Co. employes in the Bos- 
ton area. The Tree Surgeons local of 


the National Farm Labor Union rep- 
resents over 90 percent of the work- 
ers and expects to win the election 
hands down. When the union wins 
this election, it will be 6 down and 2 


to go. The union represents nearly all 
tree surgeons, 


Only two other major companies in 
the area remain, the Bartlett Tree 
Co. and the New England Forestry 
Inc. The union has already organized 
the workers and is waiting for the 
NLRB to decide when the elections 
shall be held. An area-wide contract 
will be sought in the negotiations. 
This will be a model for the industry 
which has. about 20,000 employes. 


Edwin C. Mitchell, eastern repre- 


sentative of the National Farm Labor 
‘Union, is the organizer in charge of 


the work in Boston, and he is being 
assigned by the union to complete the 
ob of bringing trade unionism to this 
arge group of workers. 


— 


Auto Production 
Sets New Record | 


American factories produced 431,- 
284 motor vehicles during January, 
1949, to get off to the best start 
they have made in any year since the 
war, reports the National Automo- 
bile Club. Of this total, 326,019 were 
trucks, and 658 were motor coaches. 


/ 
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Tells 


one law permits the director of agriculture to set the retail prices. 


“Elsie, you've just got to make them believe it.” 


- “Most of my milk doesn’t go in bottles,” says Elsie the cow, “but I 
want to see my owner make a living just the same. It’s not my fault that 
be ; dairy companies are milking both the producer and the consumer as 
well as me. 


A California dairyman sets out to explain the price of milk. He says 


An- 


other lets him set the price paid the producer, which is based on retail 
prices, thus giving the producer a lower price for all milk not used by 
the processor for market milk. The arrangement is fine for the processors. 
The producer gets a lower price for all milk used by the processor for 
manufacturing by-products like cheese_and ice cream, while the processor. 


gets a bigger margin of profits on these by-products than on fluid milk. 


He says that the whole process of figuring milk prices should start off 


with the cost of production plus a 


fair profit for the producer, taking 


into consideration the grade of milk, regardless of what the processor does | 
with it. Based on fair prices, the Department of Agriculture could then 
‘suggest retail or fair trade practices which would stop price wars. He 
points out that milk processors and distributors would object to this way 
of figuring prices because it would not let them take it out on the dairy 


farmer if sales are slow. 


In every other kind of business, the owner figures out the cost of produc- 
tion, the manufacture or sale of the product plus a fair profit, based on 
the cost of raw materials. But in the case of the dairy industry, the law 


lets them trim the cost of their raw 
ers a lower price. 


material—milk—by giving the farm- 


Skilled Negroes 


Getting Jobs Through 


AFL Unions 


Washington, D. C.—The Labor De- 
partment has announced that skilled 
craftsmen who are Negroes are get- 
ting jobs in the building and construc- 
tion industry in greater numbers than 
ever before. AFL unions in the build- 
ing industry are accepting skilled 
workers regardless of race in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
Orleans. 

The Labor Department official says 
that job opportunities for skilled 
Negro workmen will greatly increase 
in the machine, printing and radio 
industries in the years to come. 


Admits Bosses Wrote 
Taft-Hartley Law 


Washington, D. C.—Gerald D. Mor- 
gan, Washington lawyer, recently ad- 
mitted to the House Labor Commit- 
tee that he was employed by the 
committee under Fred Hartley’s chair- 
manship to write the Taft-Hartley 
law and that he was paid $7,000 by 
= Republican Party for doing the 
job. 

Under questioning Morgan also re- 
vealed that he worked closely with 
Gerald Reilly, lawyer for the General 
Electric Corp., and Theodore Sme- 
thurst, lawyer for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 


Planter Pays in 
Brutality Case 


A moral victory was won in the 
case of Hawkins and Henderson vs. 
Cox Brothers and their plantation 
riding boss, Nabors, on March 15, in 
the Federal Court in Helena, Ark. 


Mrs. Carrie Dilworth, Executive 
Board member of Gould, Ark., reports 
that money rules instead of justice in 
Arkansas, as the court only awarded 
$425 personal injury and property 
damage to the 2 men who were beaten 
up and driven off of the Cox Brothers 
plantation about 2 years ago. Even 
so, this. case shows that Arkansas 
cotton planters are learning that it 
costs money to mistreat farm work- 
ers when they belong to the AFL. 


-|Aside from the award made by the 


court to Hawkins and Henderson, 
Cox Brothers et al had to pay lawyer 


{fees and witness expenses in con- 


nection with the case. In the future 
cotton planters will think twice before 
mistreating “their labor.” 


Roosevelt for Congress 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., third son 
of the great President, is a candidate 
for election to Congress to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Congressman 
Sol Bloom. Young Roosevelt looks and 
acts like his father. He is liberal in 
his politics and stands for the rights 
of labor. He is the lawyer for the In- 


ternational Upholsterers Union, AFL. 


DEPT. OF LABO, 
W SHING TOs, 


O.C. 


JEWS 


36 Cents Per Year 


Congress Sees Movie — 


Di Giorgio Strike 


The House Labor Committee hold- 


ing hearings on the Taft-Hartley. law 
saw the Di Giorgio strike film, “‘Pov- 


erty in the Valley of Plenty” recently. 
President H. L. Mitchell of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union showed the 
film to the committee. 

The movie was presented as a part 
of the testimony of the union’s presi- 
dent and caused a good bit of talk in 
the nation’s capital, especially among 
committee newspapermen and others 
present for the hearing. Hon. Roy W. 
Weir of Minnesota remarked when 
the film ended that this picture should 
have been shown on the floor of the 
House of Representatives so that all 


Congressmen could see it before they — 


vote on labor bills. Still another mem- 
ber of the committee regretted that 


the minimum wage bill did not ex-_ 


tend coverage to people like the Di 
Giorgio strikers. : 

In presenting the movie, President 
Mitchell) made the following state- 
ment: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee: I want to bring to your 
attention the use of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in an attempt to break the long- 


est strike of agricultural workers in 


American labor history..On Indepen- 
dence Day 1948, the 1,100 men and 


|women employes of the Di Giorgio 


Fruit Corporation in Kern County, 
Calif., were notified that an injunction 
under the Taft-Hartley law had been 
secured by’ the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in behalf of their em- 
ployer. | 

The Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
excludes any agricultural worker from 
its provisions. Because these mem- 
bers of the National Farm Labor Un- 
ion are agricultural workers they 
were excluded by the Taft-Hartley 
Act from using the National Labor 
Relations Board. But while the Di 
Giorgio strikers cannot by law enjoy 


any of the Taft-Hartley benefits, they . 


have had a temporary injunction hang- 
ing over their heads for the past 8 
months. 

Thus, the great majesty of the law 


‘which a wise man once observed 


“lets poor men and rich men alike 
sleep under bridges,’ has found its 
parallel in this application of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The committee has heard one side 


of this strike involving the use of. 


the injunction in agricultural disputes 
from a former witness, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Associated Farmers 
of California, Inc., who is known 
among California farm workers as 
“Pick Handle Hank” because of his 
strike breaking activities in the past. 

I now propose to show you a docu- 
mentary film made by the Hollywood 
unions whose members make all of the 
movies seen in theaters throughout 
the United States. This movie sets 
forth the facts in the Di Giorgio 
strike. I also submit my statement 


for the record which follows closely 


the facts presented in “Poverty in 
the Valley of Plenty.” 


Office Moved 


The National Farm Labor Union 
has moved from 512 Victor Building 
to 602 Victor Building. The new 
address is: 602 Victor Building, 726 
9th Street N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Send your letters to the new number 
in the same building. 


Steel Mills Boom 


Steel production in the United | 


States is now higher than ever before 
in history, even in wartime. In the 
first two.months this year, U. S. mills 
produced more steel than Britain 
made in the entire year 1948. 
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Florida News. 


New Officers Elected 


F. T. Riley was elected president 
of the State Council of Agricultural 
Workers in a meeting held at the 
Central Labor Union Hall in Lake- 
land on February 20. John Moore of 
Lakeland was named vice president 
and Joe Nelson Hobbs of Lake Wales, 
secretary. Joe Reed of Lakeland was 
elected as treasurer. The following 
trustees were also named: Robert 
Williams of Haines City; E. D. Cars- 
well of Plant City; and Link John- 

*son of Florence Villa. po 


A resolution was adopted pledging 
full support to the legislative pro- 
gram of the Florida Federation of 
Labor. This resolution asked the aid 
of the state AFL in securing favor- 
able laws to protect farm workers. 
National Vice President F. R. Bet- 
_ ton brought a greeting to the council 
from President H. L. Mitchell \ in 
Washington, and gave a general re- 
-port of the progress of the union 
throughout the United States. 


The State Council of Agricultural 
Workers is the Elorida arm of the 
National Farm Labor: Union, AFL, and 
represents 16 local wnigng’ organized 
in the citrus fruit area: The council 
is spearheading a campaign to get 
farm workers to take advantage of 
a chance to get the benefits of the 
state unemployment. insurance law 
and workmen’s compensation measure. 


Vice President Betton and F. T. 
Riley reported a rush in applications 
for membership from fruit pickers 
throughout the citrus fruit belt. 
Dozens of persons are applying each 
day for union membership. Local or- 
ganizers and officers are being asked 
to send all applications for member- 
ship as soon as they are accepted to 
Rev. F. T. Riley, Mulberry, Fla., who 
_ has an office in the Chemical Workers 
Union headquarters in that city. 


New Local Set Up at Waverly 


A new local has been organized by 
Vice President Betton at Waverly, 


Fla. The officers of the local are Pete 


McKinney, president; Albert Wil- 
liams, vice president; B. F. McCul- 
lough, secretary-treasurer. 


A charter was issued to this local 
on March 7. The Waverly local ex- 
pects to become: one of the largest 
in Florida very soon. 


State AFL to Meet 


The 48th annual convention of the 
Florida State Federation of. Labor is 
to meet in Lakeland on the 4th of 
April this year. Delegates from all 
over the state will attend. The con- 
vention will meet in the city audi- 
torlum. Delegates from National 
Farm Labor Union locals will attend 
all sessions. Each local union is urged 

_to pay its per capita, elect delegates 
and send them to the state AFL con- 
vention. Among the speakers at the 
convention will be President H. L. 
Mitchell of the National Farm Labor 
Union, AFL, from Washington. 


Union Organizers at NAACP Meeting 


F. R. Betton and F. T. Riley rep- 
resenting the Farm Union spoke at 
the NAACP Founders Day and Inter- 
racial Program, State Attorney Wal- 
ter Woolfolk made the keynote speech. 
A number of the Lake Wales local 

members were present. | 


Low Wages Paid in Vegetable Fields 

National Vice President F. R. Bet- 
ton gets mail at 951 N. Tennessee, 
Lakeland. He is working throughout 


this area and making many local 
meetings. | 


A visit into the vegetable area 
around Bradenton last week by Bet- 
ton and Riley revealed plenty of 
work, little and poor housing and 
wage-rates down to 35 cents an hour. 
There is no union functioning in this 
area. 
q 2 

One objective of good work is to 
receive good wages. Dont throw them 
away on shoddy, nonunion goods! 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
RALPH WRIGHT 


Migrant Labor Council 


Hears Speakers © 


On the evening of March 15, about 
150 people gathered in Washington to 
discuss the problems of migratory 
farm workers and to see what could 
be done to bring some of the bene- 
fits ‘6f legislation to them. 


Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas of abr and Assistant 


\ 


Secretary of or Ralph Wright 
were the featured speakers. Mrs. 
Douglas said that her concern for 
the welfare of farm people who came 
to California looking for work in the 
1930s led her to engage in politics. 
She said that she had seen the peo- 
ple who were tractored off the land and 
blown off the farms by the dust 
storms of the Southwest when they ar- 
rived in California, and had seen the 
[misery of families living on ditch 
banks and children working in the 
fields from sun to sun. She stated that: 
she came to Congress to do some- 


|thing to prevent such conditons. She 


told how she was asked by a group 
of farm workers. to go to the Di 
Giorgio ranch when the strike first 
started and how she enlisted the help 
of newspapermen and radio commen- 
tators in the plight of these workers. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ralph 
Wright told of the interest of the 
problems of farm workers in govern- 
ment and how a grassroots movement 
back in the states was starting. He 
listed some of the problems of the 
migrant farm workers, such as low 
wages, irregular employment, child 
labor, lack of schooling and medical 
care, bad housing and unsafe trans- 
portation. 


Mr. Phil Beck, representing the 
Department of Agriculture, was also 
a speaker and he reported that due 
to the introduction of legislation it 
appeared that the former FSA hous- 
ing would not be sold in June. Com- 
missioner Egan of the U. S. Home 
Finance and Housing Administration 
thanked the group for permitting him 
to secure information on the housing 
needs of a group of workers which 
his agency was not serving. He prom- 
ised to do something to help fill the 
need for housing farm workers un- 
der the new legislation. : 

The Di Giorgio strike film was also 
shown to the gathering which was 
held at Pierce Hall in the Unitaria 
Church of Washington. 


Special Notice to 
Florida Members 


| 

All members of Citrus Workers Un- 
ion locals in Florida-are notified that 
a state council meeting will be held 
in Auburndale, Fla, on Sunday, 
April 3. 

The national president, Mr. H. L. 
Mitchell of Washington, D. C., wil 
be among the speakers. All officers 
and committeemen are urged to be 
present. All members who want to 
attend are invited. | 

Each Florida local of the National 
Farm Labor Union will be entitled to 
send a delegate to the Florida state 
convention, which will be held in the 
Lakeland City Auditorium beginning 
Monday, April 4. President Mitchell 
will also address the convention. 


F, T. Ritey, President. 


Farm Camp Asked. 


|For California __ .. 


- Construction .and operation of a 
250-family migrant camp was urged 
recently when James Petrini, local 
attorney, appeared before the Kern 
County Board of Supervisors with the 
Citizen’s 
Sanitation and Redevelopment Com- 


recommendations of the 


mittee. 


Petrini pointed out that last year’s 
violent outbreak of diarrhea and 
polio was traceable to areas where 
|migrant agricultural workers ‘had 
substandard living conditions, and 
stated that the cost of combating 
the epidemics was far above what 
expense might be involved in estab- 
lishing proper facilities to insure san- 
jitary camp areas for the migrants. 
Kern General Hospital alone spent 


Schools for Children of 
|\Farm Workers Needed 


Says Educators 


Washington, D. C.—““Children in 
the oer he migrant children of 
‘agriculture workers who follow the 
crops with the harvest seasons, were 
cited by the National Education As- 
sociation as one of the nation’s “obli- 
gations” to be met through legisla- 
tion for federal aid to education. 


In a report released today by its 
headquarters here, the NEA points to 
the fact that there are nearly a mil- 
lion children in the United States 
whose schooling, if they have any at 
all, is being seriously curtailed be- 
cause of the constant or seasonal mi- 
gration of their parents. 


“Without federal aid to education a 


well over $100,000 in fighting the ‘positive’ program for a basic school- 


diseases, he said, which did not in- 
clude the cost of burial for some 42 
victims, or the money spent for pri- 


vate hospitals and physicians. 


Survey Predicts 
Employment Gain 


Washington.—More favorable em- 
ployment prospects are in sight dur- 
ing the next 60 days, according to a 
survey conducted by a federal agency. 
oodwin, director of the 
United States Employment Service, 
said the survey covered employers in 
92 major labor market areas and is 
the first made since unemployment 
began to rise in the last quarter of 


Robert C.-G 


1948. 


“A majority of the employers ex- 
pected a moderate employment recov- 
ery in late April and May but did 
not expect the recovery to raise em- 
ployment this year to last year’s rec- 
Goodwin 


ord-breaking levels,’ -Mr. 
said. 


“An employment recovery substan- 
tially more vigorous than indicated 
by the survey would be necessary to 
restore employment losses and bring 


ing cannot be accomplished for the 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary of NEA, pointed out. “Meas- 
ures for an improved program would 
necessitate aid on a national scale fo 
all states. 


“Even the states which are wealth- 
lier per capita are finding it difficult 
to finance an adequate: educational 
program. Many of the states with less 
income are exerting much more effort 


lic elementary and secondary schools 
up to the standards society demands 
to maintain a citizenry that will per- 
— our democracy,” Dr. Givens 
said. 


Our migratory population, amount- 
ing to a family population of some 
2,500,000 ‘must not be overlooked. 
“Both the individual states and the 
nation as a whole have obligations 
which should be met before further 
harm (through lack of a basic edu- 
cation) is done,’ the report said. 


The ceaseless mobility of harvest- 
ing families makes regular school at- 
tendance impossible. If the child at- 
tends school, he may have to enter 
5 or 6 different schools in a year, 


employment to the levels of last fall,” —s only a few weeks in each 


he said. Initial and continued claims 
for unemployment insurance last week 
showed some further rise in unem- 


ployment, he added. | 


| Uncle Sam Says 


The smart man knows that the 
only way to protect his family and 
himself is with a safe, systematic 
plan of saving. U. S. Savings Bonds 

rovide the safety and the Payroll 
et ae Plan or the Bond-a-Month 
Plan is the systematic way. No one 
ean provide security for the future 
by free-spending. You can face the 
future with confidence, however, by 
investing a part of y’s earnings 
im Savings Bonds. That is the intelli- 
gent way. And you have the choice 
of two convenient plans of purchase, 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
_ work or, if self-employed, the Bond- 

a-Month Plan at your bank. 
U.S. Treasury Department 


JOE NELSON Hoss, Secretary. 


school, the survey § said. 
It was pointed out that the diffi- 


culties are intensified by the fact that, 
moving from one farm area to an- 


school at all necessarily attend rural 
schools 


staffed, underequipped, and over- 


~!erowded. Such schools seldom have 


the special facilities required to meet 


justed socially and educationally. 


The fluctuations. of labor require- 
ments in the large-scale production 
of specialized crops are severe. The 
growth of large-scale, commercialized 


farm labor, which frequently prevents 
steady employment for the migrant 
worker, the report said. | 
The mechanization, which tends to 
aid further commercialization of agri- 
culture, may well shake thousands of 
Subsistence farmers, tenants, and 
sharecroppers from their land and 
send them, lacking any other skills, 
into the stream of migratory workers 
at the same time that the need fo 
migrant labor decreases. 
“For this reason, it cannot be as- 
sumed that the schooling problems: of 
migrant children will be solved in 


of migratory living,” Dr. Givens said. 
“Federal aid to education must be 
sought to help secure for these chil- 


dren the educational opportunity 
which is their birthright.” be 
Oleomargarine 


Removal of all taxes on oleomar- 


House Agricultural Committee, on a 
24-3 vote. 

The committee, in approving H. R. 
2023, also gave the nod to removing 
present license fees charged to man- 
pe aren distributors and retailers 
of oleo. 


children of the: migrant workers,” 


at the present time to keep their pub- 


other, migrant children who enroll in 


which are already under- — 


the needs of children who are malad- | | 


farming has necessitated the exist-— 
ence of a large body of migratory ° 


the near future through’ the cessation 


garine has been advocated by the 
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Mexican Worker Earns 


$1.53 Cash in Week 


H. L. Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional Farm. Labor Union, AFL, on 
March 21, sent a letter to the Mex- 
ican ambassador, Senor Rafael de la 
Colina, accompanied by ‘a photostatic 


-@opy of a check received by a Mexican 


national employed in Fullerton, Calif., 


for a week’s wages of $1.53 net. 


The union’s letter to the Mexican 
ambassador follows a statement. is- 
sued by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in Mexico City on March 9, 
ridiculing a charge by the American 
farm union that Mexican nationals 
employed as agricultural workers un- 
der contract in the United States 
were poorly paid and exploited by 
large American farm operators. 

' Mitchell also revealed that the U. S. 


Employment Service had advised him 


that the negotiations between our 
government and Mexico for a new in- 


ternational agreement to import Mex- 


ican nationals for farm work had 


-- ‘broken off, and that it was not ex- 


ected that contracts would be signed 
is year. This statement by the U. S. 
Employment Service is seemingly con- 
tradictory to reports being circulated 
in Mexico City to the effect that an 
agreement has been, or is about to 
be concluded. | 
The AFL farm labor union has 
maintained the position that there 
are thousands of unemployed and un- 
der-employed native American citi- 
zens of all races, including Spanish- 
speaking workers of Mexican descent, 
and there is no need for importing 
foreign workers for exploitation on 
large farms in the United States. 
The Farm Labor Union has also in- 
sisted on guarantees that Mexican na- 


-tionals will not be used to undercut 
American farm workers’ living stand- 
- ards and requested representation of 


unions of both countries in any com- 


mittees negotiating contracts for such 


workers. 

The program of importing foreign 
nationals started during the war and 
millions of dollars were spent by the 
U. S. Government to subsidize the na- 


tion’s 102,136 industrial type farms 


by providing them with a labor sup- 
ply Which could be held in a state of 
near peonage. These factory-in-the- 
field farm operators have insisted on 
continuing importation as they can 
pay Mexicans and British West In- 
dians less money and force them to 
work under worse conditions than 
Americans will accept. 

. The Farm Labor Union has in- 
sisted that before either Mexicans or 
Jamaicans are brought in, that Porto 
Ricans who are American citizens, be 
employed in agriculture. An agree- 
ment to bring in Porto Ricans under a 
fair contract has been approved by the 


- Porto Rican territorial government, 


but there is a desire on the part of 
some officials of the U. S. Employment 
Service to reduce the standards of 
these workers to the level of British 
West Indians and Mexicans. Several 
thousand Jamaicans are now in the 
United States and others are being 
brought in under contract this year, 
in violation of immigration laws. 


State Slave Laws 
Draw Hot Fire 


The American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated state federations of 
labor are intensifying their efforts to 
secure repeal of obnoxious state laws 
designed to cripple the effectiveness 
of workers’ associations. 

While the national attention is fo- 
cused on the developments in Con- 
gress as organized labor and the ad- 
ministration press the campaign for 
_— of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 

L and its affiliates are not neglect- 
ing the opportunities to wipe out 
equally oppressive state enactments 
during the current sessions of vari- 
ous legislatures. 4 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, AFL political arm, is in close 
touch with state LLPE branches 
around the country. 


‘Pickhandle Hank’ 
Says Farmers Want 
Taft-Hartley Kept 


“Pickhandle Hank” Strobel who 
represented himself as a little farmer 


from Monterey, Calif., appeared be- 


fore the House Labor Committee early 
in March to tell why the Associated 
Farmers want the Taft-Hartley law 
kept on the books. 


Under questioning by the commit- 
tee, “Hank” Strobel admitted that he 


‘was secretary-treasurer of the notori- 


ous Associated Farmers of California, 
and that his organization takes $20,- 
000 a year from industrialists, food 
processors and railroads to fight labor. 

He said that the Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corporation was one of the members 
of the Associated Farmers but de- 


nied furnishing a publicity agent for] 


the corporation in the 2-year-old 
strike on the big ranch. - 


He did admit on questioning that 
he was among the mob of “vigilantes” 
in 1986 which broke up a strike of 
lettuce pickers in the Salinas Valley 
led by an AFL union, with pickhan- 
dles, tear gas and shotguns. He also 
denied that the La Follette Civil Lib- 
erties Committee exposed the activi- 
ties, of the Associated Farmers in 
that strike, although there‘is a-whole 


FRANK P. GRAHAM 


A Great Man Comes 
To the Senate 


book of testimony by the Senate com- 
mittee on that affair. When the com- 
mittee got through with Strobel he 
was far less cocky than when he took 


the stand. 


Farm Strike Insurance 


Opposed in California 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed to the United States 
Senate by the governor of that state. 
He will. fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Broughton. 


Dr. Graham is one southern Senator 
who we are sure will never take part 
in a filibuster against the President’s 
civil rights program. For years he has 


The California State Federation of | fought the battles of the poor people 


Labor 1,500,000 trade 


unionists 


of the South, both white and black. 


as denounced the plan of} The University of North Carolina has 


the Associated Farmers to form an|become a great force for progress in 
insurance company to insure big farm|the Southern States under his leader- 


operators against lass by strike. The 
federation protested to state authori- 


ship. Dr. Graham was drafted by 
President Roosevelt and by President 


ties that insurance of this kind would| Truman for many important jobs in 


promote industrial strife and ‘lock- 


government. He has always _per- 


outs on the farms of California. How-|formed them well. 


ever, the state of California granted 
a permit to the Associated Farmers | 


to set up their insurance company. 


Governor Scott of North Carolina 
is certainly to be congratulated for 
his appointment of this representative 


The federation also pointed out that|of the new South. In time there will 
the Associated Farmers were most|be many others like Frank Graham 
bitterly opposed to unemployment in-| who will come to Washington to rep- 
surance for farm workers when it was|resent the interests of all the people 
recently recommended by Gov. War-|rather than the wealthy. few. Dr. 


ren and the AFL 


Graham is a democrat in the real 


Under the Associated Farmers|Meaning of the term. He believes in 
plan, insurance and indemnity for loss| People and has the courage to stand 
would apply to all phases, from farm-|UP for what he believes is right. 


ing to transportation to market and 


processing of the crop. The rates to Soaking the Poor 


e chargéd will be from 50 cents to 


$2 on the $100 of insurance. 


The state federation also stated 


(From the Railway Clerk) 
Is it right to tax a poor man ata 


that the antilabor Associated Farm-(|rate of 3,425 percent greater than a 
ers must be getting ready for wide-|Millionaire? That’s the sales tax for 
spread organization of farm work-|You! 


ers and is preparing to muster its 


forces to stave off organization. 


New Townsend Plan 


Aging Dr. Francis E. Townsend | jt. 
jand his son Robert presented pleas 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee March 15 for a 3 percent gross 
income tax on all business and_pri- 


vate incomes above $250 a month. 


With the revenue derived from this 
universal’ tax they would have the 
federal government pay pensions of 
$125 to $150 per month to all per- 
sons over 60, insurance to other dis- 
abled persons and aid to widows and 


needy children. 


Definitions 


Born during the depression when 
incomes were low, the sales tax has 
grown like the proverbial green bay 
tree. At one time 37 states used this, 
highly unjust tax, although 10 of the 
more progressive states have dropped 
West Virginia raised over 61 
percent of state revenue by a sales 
tax; Michigan over half, and Wash- 
ington just under half. 

This iniquitous tax is recognized 
by reputable economists as the most 
unfair way to raise revenue. It is 
called a “regressive” tax and with 
good reason. The sales tax is a par- 
ticularly vicious tax, because it bears 
heaviest on those least able to pay 
and lowers their standard of living. 
It bears least heavy on the well-to-do 
and does not debase their living 
standards. 

For example, a study made before 


Indigestion: The failure to adjust|the war by ,the General Welfare 


a square meal to a round stomach. 


League shows that whereas a poor 


Domestic harmony: Something <4 man earning $1,000 or less paid a tax 


husband can obtain by playing sec- 


ond fiddle. 


Nose: An appendage indicating a 


of $8.22 per $1,000, a millionaire 
paid a tax of only 24 cents per $1,000. 
. Figured on a percentage basis, the 


man’s character, particularly if his|poor man’s tax was 3,425 percent 


wife leads him by it., 


Divorce suit: 


omething that is al-| that 


| ways pressed with the seamy side out. }would you call it? 


5 


greater than the millionaire’s tax! If 
isn’t soaking the poor, what 


Monopoly Trend Is 


More Ominous 
Than Russians 


Concentration of economic power in 
the United States is “the most dan- 
gerous enemy we have to fear,” Tom 
C. Clark, Attorney General of the 
United States, declared in a speech 
to the New York Bar Association. 


“This is an internal danger more 
ominous than another nation’s 
strength,” said Clark. 


“Statistics show that small busi- 
nesses, one after another, have been 
gobbled up by the big corporations 
faster than ever during the past few 
years. That is exactly what hap-. 
pened in Germany, in Italy and in 
Japan. When economic power be- 
comes too centralized, there are few 
roads ahead except those which lead 
to loss of liberties.” 


Unless the trend toward concen- 


‘\tration of economic power in the 


United States is reversed, Clark said, 
“our way of life is in grave and in- 
creasing danger.” 
“Our great American society rests 
upon the idea of limited power,’ Clark 
declared. “Liberty is endangered 
when either economic or political 
power is concentrated in the hands 
of the few.” eee 


In urging the ‘lawyers to aid in | 
anti-trust law enforcement. 
‘said “the Department of Justice can- 
not do the job alone.” By preventing 
monopolies from being formed, busi- 
ness and lawyers can help cope with 
the problem, he said. | 


“Of course, I realize that the eco- 
nomic purpose of business is profit,” 
Clark continued. “However, the de- 
sire to accomplish this economic pur- 
pose at times becomes so intense that 
some consider public policy good or 
bad, vigorous or ineffectual, practi- 
cal or visionary by its effects on 
profits. 


“Does industry realize the impli- 
eations of this monopoly problem? 
That self-interest which seeks profits 
must be tempered by self-interest 
which impels the preservation of our 
economic freedom? That is the long 
range problem for’ business.” 


Clark said as long ago as 1945, one- 
tenth of 1 percent of corporations re- 
porting to.the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue owned 52 percent of the as- 
sets of all corporations reporting and 
that 8 percent owned 91 percent. 


Price ‘Cuts’ Mock 
Low Pay Groups 


The “rave” press notices “given 
the faint drop in the cost of living 
since August of 1948 seem like sar- 
donic mockery” to the 16,000,000 
families with earnings of less than 
$2,000 .a year, the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report has pointed out. 

In its report to Congress, the com- 
mittee pointed out that the consumers’ 
price index is still 72 percent above 
1939 levels, nearly 20 percent higher 
than at the peak of inflation in 1920. 

“Pinched beyond endurance by in- 
flation, the low income consumer is 
acutely aware that the prices he paid 
rose 18 percent after July, 1946, the 
steepest rise on record, and that by © 
the summer of 1948 they had ad- 
vanced over 30 percent. . | 

“The 2 percent drop since then, 
while affording a chink of hope, in 
no way merits confidence that the 
menace of inflation has been lifted.” 


Nip and Tuck _ 


“Aunt Lucy,” said the lady of the 
house. “You don’t mean to tell me 
you’ve gone and got married again?” 

‘Aunt Lucy: “Yes, I’m is, honey. De 
fo’th time, too. Looks lak jess as 
often as de Lawd takes ’em—so does 


Clark -- 


: 
; 
| 
IPE 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ berg, antilabor Republican, Michigan, 


will.” (This word was Po up by: 
the Dutch and changed in spelling, | 


_ tionary defines the word. It is YOU 


, and northern .Dixiecrats occurred 


to bring civil rights guarantees to 


- man of Boss Stassen of Minnesota, 


members and friends who are subscribers. 
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-Civil Rights Dead ole 
Republicans 


e 
Join Dixiecrats 
History was made in the United 
States Senate when Senator Vanden- 


udiated the Republican Party’s an- 
tislavery tradition and heritage which 
has existed since the founding of his 
party in 1854, Vandenberg bound his 
party from now on to the Dixiecrat/|. 
cause. 


Why did he do it? 
1. To save the Taft-Hartley Act 


and other antilabor legislation with 
southern Dixiecrat votes. 


2. To continue to exempt the rich 
corporations, individuals and estates 
from paying their fair share of the 
cost of the war and of the cost of 
government, with southern Dixiecra 
votes. . 


8. To block the entire Truman Fair 
Deal with southern Dixiecrat votes. | 
o pay off the southern Dixiecrats 
for anti-Fair Deal votes Vandenberg 
committed his party to an all out 
fight against civil erg and guaran-| 
teed the success of that fight by pro-|. 
tecting the “filibuster.” 


The word filibuster comes originally | 
from the English word, “freebooter,” | 
meaning one who “plunders freely at 


then by the French and then by the) 
Spanish—and finally turned .back into 
English as “filibusterer.””) In Amer- 
ican talk the word means “to block.” | + 


breaking purposes seemingly can be overlooked. 


ITIS NOT A SIN TO DREAM | 

Secretary-Treasurer Amalgamated Meat Cutters, AFL 
Among the most memorable | 
movement is the PRESENT strike of those heroic members of the 
National Farm Labor Union at the sprawling Di Giorgio farms in 


Kern County, Calif. It has lasted for more than a year, and the Kern 


County Central Labor Council deserves a monument in memory of its 


glorious stand for human rights in its support of these strikers. . 
Without desiring to be too critical, we must charge that the U. S. 


Department of Justice’ apparently closed an eye to the of 


foreign “scabs” across the border to. work for Mr. Di Giorgio. Smuggle 


a diamond and the government most likely will give you a long rest - 


in some federal “big house.” Human tage a however, are just flesh, 
bone, marrow and blood. The smuggling o these, therefore, for strike 


The AFL for a while went all out in-defense of the Di Giorgio strikers 
and the struggle offers a holy cause to fight for. History will recor 
this controversy equal in importance with the memory shrines of the 
Danbury Hatter e miners at Ludlow, Colo., and the steel workers at 
Homestead, Pa--The CIO contributed nothing to the Di Giorgio heart- 
ache, except the strike breaking activity of Donald Henderson and his 


CIO Farms and Agricultural Workers Union. Some little groups of - 
workers have come through splendidly. Some internationals have done ~ 


likewise, and the Di Giorgio strikers battle on. : 
~ The struggle of these workers should be publicized in every trade 


union journal in America, and the central mill should be the AFL 
| As Americans “Remember the Maine.” 


offices in Washington, D. C. tememb 
American trade unionists should never forget Di Giorgio, and most of 


all, never forget the needs of his strikers. Should this strike be even- 


tually abandoned by the National Farm Labor Union and the Kern 
County Central Labor Union, then another farm workers’ dream will 


vanish on the altar of employers greed and on the altar of organized. 


Better homes, better pay’and better reared children was the dream 
of the Di Giorgio workers. Labor, as well as Mr. Di Giorgio, should 
remember that it is neither a crime nor a sin to dream. One broken 
dream is not the end of dreaming; one shattered no: is certainly not 
the end of hoping. The Di Giorgio strikers and the National Farm 
Labor Union will still build dream castles even though this one at 
present is not being supported with the stuff that makes a dream 
come true. 


struggles in the history of the labor 


Dixiecrats use it to block civil rights 
laws—anti-poll tax laws—and anti- 
lynching laws. | | | 

Now, these Dixiecrat-Republican 
*freebooters” or “filibusterers” are 
going to “plunder at will” as the dic- 


they are going to plunder. 


what amounts to a permanent coali- 
tion composed of southern Dixiecrats 


when the anti-Dixiecrat rule of pre- 
siding officer, Vice President Barkley 
(which would have made it possible 


an immediate vote), was overthrown 
by a vote of 50 to 45. (One Senator 
Broughton of North Carolina, diet 


was apparent that Taft of Ohio and 
Knowland of California were active 
in engineering the deal between the 
northern reactionary Republicans and 
the southern Dixiecrats. Taft was 
 acaaiganag to vote on the right side 

cause he comes up for election in 
1950 and Knowland was permitted to 
keep his record constitutional. There 
were votes to spare. It is interesting 
to note that the handpicked hench- 


Senator Thye, voted against civil 
rights. 
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Farm Housing 
Congress is now considering leg- 
islation for a housing program. Fol- 


lowing an appearance before the 


Senate Committee on Banking and 
| Currency by the president of the Na- 
The decisive roll call which sets up|tional Farm Labor Union, the com- 
mittee reported out a bill to provide 
810,000, houses for American workers 
in the next 6 years. 
money to be appropriated under the 
bill is earmarked for rural nonfarm 
housing. The Farm Labor Union, 
supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, had asked that 200,000 
units be earmarked for farm workers, 
half for migrant workers and half 
Sart] ++ | bill as submitte he Sena or 
civ) it debate will provide more or less than 
the union leaders asked, cannot be de- 
termined. But it looks as if the ad- 
ministration plans to do something 
about rural slums and our 
secure some benefit if an 
law is adopted. | 


Other legislation has also been in- 
troduced to extend the time for the 
disposal of the government ‘eamps for 
farm workers to one year. The large 
farmers are sponsoring the measure 
as they believe they can 
ernment to give them these houses 
for farm workers by the end of an- 
other year. The union favors the ex- 
tension of time because it will give 


would lend 90 percent of the cost of 
construction to the association eand 
the remaining 10 percent would be 
raised by the .association members. 
The 10 percent might be made in the 
form of land or labor or in cash. The 
government would also pay a rental 
subsidy to the association when earn- 
ings of workers fell below a set wage 


Wage in Congress 


One-tenth of all 


out and sold out b 
in the House o 


le may 
when the 


large farms. 


ers, the 


ers. There are 


the and Senators 


sure, 


How About “Dear”. Season? 


: school replied: “Squerl, rabbit, gro 
Another piece of legislation of in-| hog and pold cat seasons.” ; 


terest to farm workers has been in- - 
,man of Texas, which wo permi 
The’ Porm” Lahore “Hews. the organization of cooperative as- 

}sociations of farmers, tenants, share- 
croppers and farm laborers to con- 
struct housing. projects for farm 
workers both. off and on the farms. 
Under this measure the government 


It Isn't Too Easy 


so simple.” 
Bill: “Why not?” 
Jim: “You t 


Union Battles for Fair 


The Congress will soon be voting 
on raising the minimum wage under 
jthe Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
administration’s bill calls for-75 cents 
an hour, but this.may be cut down 
when the voting is done. Urged on 
by the American Federation of Labor 
as well as the president of the Farm 
Labor Union, an attempt was made to 
write into the bill a provision that 
would extend the law to cover farm 
workers on big farms, of the. nation. 
The farm workers were swapped 
the “Fair Deal” 
Representatives 
although prolabor Congressmen put 
up a fight for inclusion. Amendments 
are to be proposed when the bill is 
debated in the House and an effort 
will be made to get the Senate to 
include workers employed on the extra 


The farm lobby, made up of such 
organizations as the Associated Farm- 
Farm Bureau and the: Na- 
tional Cotton Council, all used pres- 
sure against inclusion of farm work- 
owerful Congressmen 
rom industrial states 
who are also subject to their pres- 


us, an opportunity to work out some| Asked to name the four seasons, a 
plan for, continued operation under | little Virginia girl in grammar 
public ownership. : d 


Jim: “You know, politicians aren’t 


standing on a fence 
and keeping both ears to the ground’ 


Such houses would be for rent 
farm workers and others. ae 


of the 
homes. 


In the meantime the union is press- 
ing forward on all sides to secure 
housing legislation to provide some 
farm workers with decent 


Farm Labor Report = | 


- Farm work is already beginning its 


says there were 1,308,000 hired work- _ 
ers employed as of the last week in. 
February, 1949. Wage rates have 
reached 60, cents per hour for the .. 
country as a whole. 


jon the West Coast. 


Mexican Import Held Up 
The signing of the agreement be- 


Direct negotiations have broken off — 
but the two governments are ‘still 
continuing their search for a for- 

mula that will permit thousands of 


without any guarantee as to minimum 
wages, overtime pay or working 
housing conditions. The negotiators 


any guarantees and public opinion in 


| |Mexico would not permit their gov+ he 


ernment to sign an agreement where- 
by a Mexican citizen may be sent to 
the United States “without any pro- 
Porto Rican Agreement Good 
The U. S. Employment Service has 
made a deal whereby Porto Ricans, | 
given a chance to come to the U.S. A. 


foreigners are imported. The Com- 


farms. The U. S. Employment Ser- 


ican citizens than employers are will- 
West Indians.. 


Last season about 5,000 workers nae | 


from Porto Rica'came to this coun- 
try for farm work. How man 4 
come this year depends on whether 


contract. 
: 

Social Security Law 

Being Revised 


_ New legislation looking toward the 
revision of the U. S. social security 


The new law would extend coverage 
to farm workers, domestic workers 
and self-employed persons. The bill 
would increase the lowest amount a 
person ‘could draw from 
The most a 
raised from $85 to 


old-age and survivors insurance. The 
on the dollar on wages earned. Per. 


insurance could also earn up to $50 
a month and still get his benefit. At | 


the present a P poten can earn only 
up to $15 an 


be dropped to 60 years. ae 


House of Representatives’ Ways 
an 

man is Robert L. “Muley” Doughton 
of North Carolina. 
Doughton has been quoted as saying 


|that he had never heard from a. _— 
farmer who wanted social security oo 


benefits. Readers of the Farm Labor | 
News are urged to write to Congress- 
fice Building, Washington, 25, D. C., 
counted in under the new law. 


Congressman 
ra 


seasonal climb. The U.S. Department — 
of. Agriculture’s Farm Labor Report 


The wages are 
85 cents down South and $1 an hour 


tween the United States and Mexico — 
has been held up for the time being. . 


Mexicans to come to the United States __ 
and 
for the United: States would not give 


who are American citizens, will be | 
to engage in farm work before 


missioner of Labor from Porto Rica 
has been in Washington recently and  — 
has approved a contract for Porto = 
Rican workers which will protect | 
American standards of work on the | 


vice claims it is unfair in that better . ms af 
standards are demanded. for Amer- : 


ing to grant Mexicans and British ate 


or not the employers, will sign the ; pee 


laws has been introduced in Congress. © eek 


10 to $25. 
erson could secure is 
$150 a month on 

cost would also be raised to 2 cents = | 


sons drawing old-age and survivors 


| still draw his pen- = 
}sion. The age limit for women would | ‘ 


Hearings are now being held. by 
Means .Committee, whose chair- 


Congressman 


man Robert L. Doughton, House Of- 
and tell him that they do want to be | ‘a se 


| President H. L. Mitchell of theNa- 
based on the number in the family. | tional Farm Labor Union and AFL 


representatives will appear before § 
this committee to urge extension to © 
all. citizens now excluded from social (as 
security. You can back them up by - 
writing letters to ony 

and Senator, as we 
man Doughton. 
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